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THE ROMAN ROAD TO PORTSLADE 
From the Valley S. of Ardingly to Selsfield Common. 
(O.S.6” Sussex East, sheets xv. N.E. & S.E.) 

By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 


I dislike the réle of iconoclast, especially where anything 
Roman is concerned, but the evidence for this section of the 
Roman road seems to me to be almost mi/. Directly after 
the publication of Mr. Dunning’s book (The Roman Road to 
Portslade, by James Dunning, Hatchards, 1925) I made a 
special point of examining it, and came away disappointed. 
I have now on two more occasions spent some hours walking 
about on this line, and the result is still complete disappoint- 
ment. Visible evidence there is none, and the evidence of 
the much-quoted Stephen Vine under date 1781 is worth 
but little: it rests solely on map (or even visual) alignment 
from Holmbush Farm in (roughly) a N.E. by N. direction. 
Yet Vine is given much credit by Mr. Dunning, who finally 
persuades himself (p.140) that Selsfield, Ardingly, and Butler’s 
Green are ‘‘ known points.” 

Examine Vine’s statement, and what do we find? An old 
(probably Roman) road at St. John’s Common was being 
robbed of its metal to repair another, and the metal was 
traceable as far N.E. as Holmbush farm ; at which part of the 
farm we are not told. After this nothing at all but Vine’s 
imaginary alignment. His words are exceedingly vague 
(Dunning, pp.54, 55) and may very easily be misread. ‘‘ From 
whence (Holmbush farm) the direct line points’”’ etc....... 
and so ad infinitum, or at any rate as far as ‘‘ Holwood near 
Bromley in Kent.’’ The visible evidence of any kind of metal 
he frankly gives up N.E. of Holmbush farm; “ nor are we 
certain it continued a straight course, as a turn might be made, 
and carry it by Gatton, Woodcote, and Streatham to London.” 
But he is enamour * of his find,and continues: ‘“The discovery 
of this Roman mil‘tary way,” etc. (p.55). Surely too much 
has been made c” this vague discovery which, by mere 
repetition and quotation for 146 years, has, only too naturally, 
become crystallised into an established fact. And this is 
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partly how it came about. Vine says “ the line points”’ : 
Codrington, carelessly quoting, says the road ‘‘ passed to the 
east of Butler’s Green to Ardingly Church,”’ etc. (my italics). 
The fallacy is plain: an imaginary line has been taken for 
a proved Roman road of which traces were visible. Mr. 
Dunning unfortunately carries on the fallacy. 

Now I am dealing with only one link in the chain, viz. say, 
Ardingly College to Selsfield Common, and it seems likely 
that to discredit this must seriously invalidate the whole chain 
northward from Holmbush Farm. It is not enough to argue 
that because traces of a Roman road and other Roman things 
have been found at Hassocks, St. John’s Common, and S. of 
Holmbush Farm, therefore—and only therefore—a Roman 
road continued in that line for 10 unproved miles. Mr. 
Dunning quotes as part of the evidence for the line of the road 
“* (3) The half mile of lane at Ardingly Church” (p.18). 
Which half mile? There is a piece of lane, anything but 
straight, S. of the Church running down hill to the Fulling 
Mill; but I think he certainly means the Wakehurst lane N. 
of it. There is positively nothing in this to suggest Roman 
work, although it goes back, I am told, to at least the 13th 
century. After a few yards it curves round away to the W. 
of the line it should take to join the straight of the Selsfield 
road, and by doing this runs along the edge of the west slope 
and soon has to get itself embanked, instead of going wellacross 
the flat in the centre of the plateau on the desired line. Across 
this piece of arable many years of watching have failed, so 
Miss Holgate tells me, to detect any sign of the remains of a 
- road or anything Roman. In short, Wakehurst Lane is an 
obvious convenience track from Wakehurst Place fairly direct 
to the Church at Ardingly. No Roman vestige—pottery, 
coin, or earthwork—has ever been recorded between Holmbush 
and Selsfield. Acceptance, therefore, of this piece of Roman 
road at present depends partly (mainly) on the stretch applied 
to Vine’s imagination and logic in 1781, and partly on subse- 
quent loose quotation. 

If a Roman road is sought in this district, a direct line 
drawn (by pencil on two 6” O.S. map sheets with margins 
cut off and accurately fitted together) from the W. side of the 
house on Selsfield Common called Selsfield Place by the road 
angle W. ofthe Water Tower, between Ardingly Church and the 
house called Jordans and alongthe E. front of Ardingly College 
Farm, has by far the most to recommend it. Let us follow 
it from S. to N. South of College Farm and past it, the line 
keeps clear (E.) of the windings of Shell Brook. It crosses 
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the 200 ft. contour line just N. of Great Saucelands, and then 
makes a short climb of roo ft. in 415 yards, roughly 1 in 12, 
crossing the 300 line just S. of Town House Farm. The 
gradient is now easier, the next 100 ft. rise being spread over 
1000 yards, and the 400 line being reached where the first 
field boundary and a footpath comes into Wakehurst Lane 
from the right (F.). At this point begins the feature which 
undoubtedly prompted road engineers, ancient or modern, to 
come this way, namely, a practically level run of 2 miles 100 
yards on the 400 ft. contour, along a narrow plateau the width 
of which varies from about 350 to 700 yards. A little N. of 
the White Hart Inn (behind which the direct line passes) 
the 500 ft. contour line is reached, and in 1050 yards more 
the 600 line, just past the carfax at the Water Tower. The 
interesting circumstance about this lineisthat the only stretch 
of it which almost exactly corresponds with the modern road— 
namely for goo yards, from Gravel Pit Shaw (B.M.430.5) 
to just beyond the turning left past Pearcelands (B.M.471.4)— 
is precisely the stretch which marks the boundary between the 
parishes of Ardingly and West Hoathly. On the whole this is 
where both the line and the modern road come closest to the 
edge of the steep drop in ground eastward. For the rest, 
there is a tolerably close coincidence between line and road 
for about 2 miles 100 yards, from the Gardener’s Arms 
public house to the Selsfield Water Tower cross roads, in the 
course of which stretch the modern road crosses the line four 
times, twice getting away from it about 100 yards to the E. 
This hypothecated Roman line makes an almost perfect use 
of the long narrow plateau and its gradients, especially at 
Selsfield Common, where it mounts the 600 contour only once, 
though had it been a few yards further E. it would have had 
to rise and fall and rise again. This appears, for such reasons, 
the most likely line for a Roman road from Selsfield Common 
to a point close W. of Ardingly College. I say “‘ most likely,” 
but Mr. Dunning (p.24) writes: “‘ In this section. .the Roman 
road is known (Stephen Vine) to have been on the line of the 
existing highroad to Lindfield.”” Known? How? Probably 
thus, although he does not say so. Of this piece from Selsfield 
to the Gardener's Arms we have the corroboration of the 
fairly closely corresponding modern road and the stretch of 
parish boundary. However, from the Gardener's Arms, 
where the two, roughly speaking, part company, going S. there 
is no indication whatever as to where a Roman road went. 
Wakehurst Lane and the lane S. of the church have been cited 
as probable remnants of the road, but they both appear quite 
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irrelevant. Wakehurst Lane is nowhere coincident with the 
line, turns off west of north to the W. edge of the plateau, 
opposite Bolney Farm runs (embanked) below the edge for 
over a 100 yards, and, when it ends after a run of about 1050 
yards, is pointing nowhere in particular, and certainly not 
towards Selsfield. The lane S. past Town House Farm is 
equally unpromising. The first 340 yards S. is reasonably 
direct, but after that it isallsinwosa volumina, like the fabled 
sea serpent, or a school of dolphins swimming in column of 
line ahead. It finally peters out, after a curve E., at College 
Farm. How these two together can possibly be said to run 
N.E. and S.W., and to coincide “‘ with Vine’s course from 
New Chapel S.W. to Clayton ” (Dunning, p.14) is an excellent 
mystery. For Wakehurst Lane is for fully half of its course 
running W. of N., and the Town House lane, though its 
general trend is a little W. of S., is too sinuous to be serious. 
In short, the champions of a Roman Road in this section are 
so badly put to it that they imagine they see its course in an 
arc bending out E. and subtended by a straight line of 1 mile 
330 yards, at one point 250 yards away from the arc [between 
a point a few yards E. of Little Saucelands and the point 
where Wakehurst Lane stops short outside (S. of) Wakehurst 
park]. 

If all this seems meticulous, I reply that unfortunately the 
proof of a Roman road, in default of the visible and tangible 
evidence of Roman-laid metal, dependsonthestrictest accuracy 
of direction, especially in a case where the conformation of the 
land allowed an absolutely direct line. What avail against 
hard facts ifMr. John Ward and the Rev. Edward Turner and 
Mr. James Dunning himself all repeat the first wild note of 
Mr. Stephen Vine? This is the sort of stuff of which “ good 
local tradition ’”’ is too often made. I am far from denying 
the possibility of there having been a Roman road over the 
section under review: but I venture to say again that at 
present it has only the flimsiest (i.e. most indirect) evidence 
to support it. Admittedly (Dunning, p.24) ‘‘ From New 
Chapel to Selsfield Common, four and a half miles. Course 
unknown.” Add to this the four miles from Selsfield Common 
to Ardingly College and the distance between that and 
Holmbush Farm—another 44 miles, and we have the very serious 
hiatus of some 13 miles, added to a confessed change of 
direction somewhere north! What does Mr. Dunning mean 
(p.18) by “‘ the observed foundation, in the direct south-west 
alignment, at Ardingly Church,”’ etc ? 

There is, if I may venture to say so, much that is admirable 
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in the industry, and ingenuity, of Mr. Dunning’s pages. But, 
after several careful readings of his book, I have come to the 
conclusion that he fails to make out his case, at any rate for 
the section New Chapel to Holmbush farm (13 miles). 





A JOURNEY IN SUSSEX rn 1574. 
By ERNEST STRAKER. 

By the beginning of 1574, thirty-one years after the casting 
of the first iron cannon at Buxted, the industry had grown to 
very large proportions in Sussex. The realm being at peace, 
the principal market was abroad. The danger of this was 
pointed out by “‘ Raffe Hogge, the Quenes mas gonnestone 
maker of Yron’’! and by one Christopher Barker, in February, 
1574, the latter of whom adduces among other reasons, in a 
petition to the Privy Council?, the harm ‘to divers and 
sundrie m’chants and M's of merchante shippes that doe finde 
themselves marvailouslie molested and otherwhiles robbed by 
reason of the great stoare of ordenance that hath been 
conveyed and solde to strangers out of this Realme, whereby 
their shippes are so well appointed that no poore merchant 
shippe maie passe thorow the seas.” 

The Privy Council, having no doubt regard to the impending 
menace of an invasion from Spain, took prompt action. They 
sent ‘‘ Robert Pedley, one of the messengers of Her Maties 
Chamber,” to warn the ironmasters to appear before them. 

The itinerary of his journey* throws an interesting sidelight 
on the speed of travel in those days, and is perhaps worthy of 
comparison with Mr. Malden’s paper (Sx.N.Q. I. p.7) ofthatin 
King John’s time. 

Although no doubt he was well-mounted, with, probably, 
servants and led horses, the distances covered are remarkable 
considering the time of year, and, as related by Christopher 
Barker, “‘ the great decaie to the highe wayes because they 
{the ironmasters] carrie all wintertyme.”’ It will be noted that 
he did not travel on the first Sunday, and that on each of the 
two following Sundays he covered 11 miles only. 

In estimating the distances covered I have assumed the 
nearest way was taken, and have allowed an additional two 
miles to cover detours at each call, except where more than one 
were made at each place. I have also taken it that each day’s 

(1) State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, Vol. 95, Nos. 15, 16. 

(2) 4d. Nos. 20,21. (3) id. No.61. 
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journey ended where the first call was made on the day follow- 
ing ; although a pure assumption it seems to fit in very well. 
In some instances I have changed the order of a day’s visits 
to make the shortest possible distance, as he must have been 
very well guided. The routeing is quite good, except for the 
backward cast to Ashburnham. 


Itinerary. 
1574 CALLS MADE MILES 
Feb. 15 (Sunday) London—3 calls 
16 (perhaps on journey to Cranley, Surrey) — 38 
17 Cranley, Dunsfold, Farnham - - 26 
18 Northchapel, Petworth - - - 27 
19 Horsham ~ - ~ - 21 
20 Cuckfield - - ~ ~ II 
21 ‘Tinsley, Worth —- _ ~ - 19 


22 (Sunday) nil 
23 West Hoathly, atgpenntt, East Grinstead 


(two calls) - ~ - 21 
24 Hartfield, Ashurst, Maresfield - - 31 

25 Maresfield (2nd call), Isfield, Buxted, Rother- 
field (3 calls) - ~ 31 
26 Framfield, Waldron, Chiddingly - - 22 
27 Heathfield, Crawle (Warbleton), Mayfield— 24 
28 Mayfield (and call), Burwash (3 calls), Brightling 21 
Mar. I (Sunday) Brightling (2nd call), Battle - II 
2 Battle (2nd call), Crowhurst, Buckholt, Hantings 20 
Winchelsea, Ticehurst —- 37 


(I have taken the halt at Hastings, as the 
Winchelsea-Ticehurst road would have 
been a main highway om nana going). 
4 Mayfield, Frant — 23 
5 Ashburnham and return — 33 
6 Lamberhurst, Penshurst, Leigh, Tonbridge - 31 
7 London, in time to make 2 calls: again the 
main highway — ~ - - 36 


The total is 483 miles in 19 days, an average of nearly 25} 
miles per day. 

In all 58 persons were warned to appear, and the bonds in 
£2000 each of 32 are preserved. The great noblemen and Sir 
Thomas Gresham seem to have taken no notice of the summons, 
and some of the persons warned were unable to appear, and 
are noted as being ‘‘ very sick’’, ‘‘ an old man of 80 years and 
not able to travell,” or ‘‘ lame i in his legges and feete.”” Of the 
balance we have no record. 
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HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 


(Extracts) 

By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 

(continued from Vol. I, p. 242) 

EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS. 
1630-31. 
Churchwardens, Henry Worsfould, Frauncis Booker 
and James Gratweke!. 
It. paide for a Prayer for y® safe deliverie of our Queene— iiij4 














It. paid for ridg tiles to William Co xij 
It. paide for a Hood for M? Collins xxx8 
It. paide not apeeringe when we weare sited for not having a 

Hood iiij® 
It. paide to William Grombridg for 3 dogsof yoron —— x® viij4 
It. given to 2 Hollanders ijs 
It. paide for writinge the Register and accomptes —-—— iiij§ 


The charges that James Gratwek and Anthony Sturt weare at, 
at the Visetation for this yeare past 1630 

Imprimis spent at the Visetation for our selves and for our 
horses x8 vj 

It. paide for our book of Articles ij8 

It. paide for writinge of 4 quarter Bills and our Register 

iiij® iiij4 

It. paide for careing our Bills and Register —--—-———— iiij® 














1631-32. 
Churchwardens, John Michell, John Davie and 
James Foyce. 
It. pd. to John Gin for a Chime rope xxj§ 
It. pd. to him for a Clock rope vij® vj 
It. pd. for writinge and engrosing of our Register and Accounts 
iiij® 
It. pd. for writinge the Register Bill to send to Chichester — 
xviij4 














(1) In alist of Churchwardens and other officers, commencing 1610-11, 
entered at the end of the Book of Accounts, descriptions are sometimes 
added to the names. These have not been inserted in every case in 
the foregoing extracts. Those omitted are given below, and every 
subsequent description is inserted in brackets after the name to which it 
relates. The names of the Churchwardens have been taken from the 
headings of the respective annual Accounts where descriptions, with 
the exception of “‘ gent.’’, are not recorded :—1615-16 Richard White 
“the younger,’”’ and John Worsfould ‘‘of Southwater,” 1620-21 
Richard Deeringe ‘‘ gent’’; 1621-22 Richard Waller, ‘‘ tanner’”’ ; 
1622-23 Richard Michell ‘‘[of] Colstaple’”’ ; 1628-29 Edward Parkhurst, 
‘junior’ ; 1629-30 John Pankris, ‘‘junior’’ and Henry Michell “‘ of 
North Heath.” 
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1632-33. 
Churchwardens, Nicholas Sturt, William Coe and 

John Dendie. 
Receaved of Thomas Backer for the Correction house —— xij4 
Receaved of Edward Harfie for a grave in the Church —— 
vj® viij4 
Receaved of Edward Parkhurst for a grave in the Church 
vj§ viij4 
Imprimis for a Service booke, a Table of consanguinitie and 
affinitie viij® iiij4 
It. pd. to an Irish woman for releife vj 
It. pd. to John Burstow for himselfe and his 2 men one day a 
mendinge of the Vestery loft 38 104 and for beere for them 
that did help up with the timber into the wale 84 























It. pd. to William Browne for mendinge the wales in the Vestrey 
and for lime --=-- vij§ 
It. pd. James Shaw for timber to mend the Vestery and for 
I planke and for carage vij® 
It. pd. for writing and engrosing of our Register, Accomptes, 
and for writinge the Register to send to Chichester 

















v8 yj! 
It. pd. Robert Treadcroft which he pay® for horsmeate at 
Arrundell at the Visetation iij® 


[p.go. Here follows the Memorandum, dated 16th Nov., 
1633, relating to money gathered towards the reparation of St. 
Paul’s Church, London, and another dated 29th March, 1635. 
Vide ante Vol. I. p.75]. 























1633-34. 
Churchwardens, Thomas Searle, gent, Edward Harffye and 
George Tyde. 

Itm. of Richard Clerke for a seate in y® gallery ij® ij 
Thomas Baker for y® correccon house j® 
Thomas Forman for y* Clerkes house vj§ viij4 
To y¢ Constables for the maimed souldiers —-—-———_ ij! xiij® 
For wine for the Communions to M? Deering ——— iij! j§ x4 
For a Booke of Liberty published by the Vicar —-_————— j8 
For bread for y¢ Comunions the whole yeare —--———_j8 x4 
For oile and wier for the Chimes ij® 
For fetching the wine j§ 
To Goodman Bushnell for glasing the Church windowes 

viij® iij? 


Rd. of M? Best the sume of 408, the rent due to the poore 
for the house he dwells in, and given to the poore. 
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1634-35. 
Churchwardens, Henry Waller, Richard Booker and 
Edmond Bushnell. 
For writing the Register to send to Chichester and 2 Assise 








Bills ij® vj4 

To John Ginne for a new Chime rope —-—————— j! ix yj4 

To John Ginne for a new Clocke rope viij® ij4 

For oyle and wyer for the Chimes —-—_—--________- x 

For washing the Church clothes and scowring the pot and 

washing the sheete for Daniell Wood?--———— ij viij4 
1635-36. 


Churchwardens, William Feist, gent., William Walder and 
Thomas Wheateley. 

Rd. of ng Dececr atten! for a grave in y¢ Church— 
Impr’ p4 to Mt Deering for wine for ye Comunions — 
—_——~ iij! xiiij§ viij4 
Itm. for bread for the Comunions ——-—————————_—_ , 
Itm. paid for fetching the wine js 
Itm. paid at the last visitation for an absolucon, there being 
an Excomunicacion against us xj§ 
Thomas Wheateleys expences being cited to Chichester —— 
xj® iiij4 
Itm. p* for timber to make the partition betweene the Church 
and the Bellfrey, as also for sawing, bringing home and 


{vj viij 
vj viij4 



































getting the said timber into the Church —-——— «xiiij§ x4 
Itm. p? James Mulford for his worke in making the said 
partition j! x8 

It. p? Henry Patching for 4 daies worke there about ———— vj§ 
Item paid to Richard Clerke for a locke, dove tailes, brads 
and nailes for y¢ doore of that partition —--—-—- iiij$ vj4 
Itm. for painting of the Kings Armes and other sentences in 
the Church —__—__———.j! xvj8 
Itm. p? to the Vicar Generall, his followers —-——-——- v8 vj4 
Itm. p® for ringing the same time at hi i ———— ilij§ 
Itm. p* to Mr. Middleton’s clerke for writing the Terrier ——— 
- - ys vji— 

Itm. p* at Court for receiving of one of our Quarter Bills being 
put in after the Visitation —_______--______ 8 

It. for exhibiting the Terrier ——— ————_—_—_--———. viij4 


Itm. p4 to Francis Bushnell for glasing the windowes ix v4 
Itm. for 4 a bushell of coales to heate his Irons — ijt} 


see an entry in the Accounts for 1636-7 





” 


(2) ‘‘ To take penance in 
post, 
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Itm. for mending of M* Collins, his hood iiij4 
It. p4 to Robert Honywood for worke done to the Clocke — j§ 
It. p* to Robert Honywood for a padlock for the Church gate 











and mending the Chancell key — xj 
Itm. p* to Robert Honywood for new mending y¢ Chimes — xix® 
Itm. for an Acquittance from the Treasurers Clerke ——— iiij4 
Itm. p*% for boardes, pales and railes about the Comunion 
fence iiij® 


It. given to two persons who where authorised to demand 
reliefe of us by James Steward Exarle of Murray — iij® vj 
It. p4 to John Stevens for 2 dayes worke for him and his boy 
under pining the aforesaid partition—— iiij® iiij4 
The charges of William Feist, gent. and William Snatt at y® 
Visitacon and otherwise — ~- 
It. for parchment and writing the Terrier first j® 
It. p* for writing their Register Bill - vj 




















THE, BOUNDARY BETWEEN SUSSEX AND KENT. 
(i) THE TUNBRIDGE WELLS AREA. 
By F. BENTHAM STEVENS, F.S.A. 

In a notice of the recently published History of Cowden, 
which appeared in Sussex Notes and Queries for February, 
1927 (Vol. I. No.5) it was mentioned that the Rev. Edward 
Turner, a learned Sussex antiquary, once wrote an article on 
the Cowden Churchwardens’ Accounts under the impression 
that the parish was in Sussex. (S.A.C. Vol. xx). A note on 
some questions affecting the boundary between Sussex and 
Kent may not, therefore, be out of place, especially asatsome 
points there is legitimate ground for uncertainty, and important 
changes have been made within the last 100 years. All 
questions of this kind are of importance to those engaged in 
research, especially genealogists; and in addition, what may be 
termed the county ownership of certain antiquities is involved. 

The most westerly parishof Kent to touch Sussex is Cowden 
itself, which forms a convenient starting point for following the 
boundary line. Cowden has always been wholly Kentish— 
though it has many links with Sussex. The small stream 
known as Kent Water has so far as can be ascertained always 
formed a definite boundary between the parishes of Cowden 
and Chiddingstone in Kent on the north, and Hartfield and 
Withyham in Sussex on the south. 

At the point where the Kent Water joins the river Medway 
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the boundary turns south and follows the course of the Medway 
upwards between Withyham on the west, and Penshurst and 
the small parish of Ashurst on the east. 

About one mile due south of Ashurst Church the Medway 
receives from the east a small stream which flows down from 
Tunbridge Wells. Above this point the course of the Medway 
is wholly in Sussex. The county boundary turns eastwards 
and follows up the course of the stream, usually known as 
Kent Ditch. 

It is now that uncertainty begins. The stream has on its 
north side the large Kentish parish of Speldhurst and on the 
south first Withyham, then for a short distance Rotherfield and 
then Frant. It divides Groombridge—-which is not an ancient 
parish—into two parts, the parish church and the older houses 
being in Kent in the civil parish of Speldhurst, while the 
new ecclesiastical parish of St. Thomas, Groombridge, which 
includes the railway station and the more numerous modern 
houses, is in Sussex, in the civil parish of Withyham. 

From Groombridge station the stream and the railway 
pursue a parallel course with the stream on the north. The 
ancient county boundary followed the stream upwards to its 
source near the Pantiles. So much of Tunbridge Wells as lay 
to the south of the stream, including the railway station now 
known as ‘Tunbridge Wells West, was therefore on Sussex soil. 
There has been some doubt as to which county could claim 
the chalybeate spring which gave birth to Tunbridge Wells; 
and it has sometimes been stated that this and the Pantiles 
were in Sussex. ‘The 6” Ordnance Map does not support this 
claim, as it shows the boundary line just south of the houses 
on the south eastern side of the Pantiles. Probably the spring 
was actually on the boundary which was formed by the 
stream flowing from it. 

At a point just beyond the Pantiles, to the south of the 
Church of King Charles the Martyr, the parish boundaries of 
Frant, Speldhurst and Tonbridge met. The old dividing line 
between Frant and Tonbridge continued in an easterly direc- 
tion along the course of the stream passing just north of Sussex 
Shaw and through the hamlet of Hawkenbury. It then turned 
north-east towards Pembury until it met the western boundary 
of Pembury parish. The boundary between Frant and 
Pembury then ran south to a point east of Webb’s Farm where 
it meets the stream referred to below. 

For about a quarter-of-a-mile from its starting point the 
boundary between Frant and Tonbridge coincided with the 
ancient county boundary; but at the point where Cumberland 
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Walk now joins Rodmell Road the county boundary left the 
parish boundary and took a line of its own across country, 
following at first no marked physical feature. . It passed near 
the south-eastern end of the tunnel on the main line from 
Tunbridge Wells to Hastings and then picked up a small 
stream which rises to the east of the Tunbridge Wells Cemetery. 
It followed this stream to the point east of Webb’s Farm, 
mentioned above, where it met the Frant parish boundary. 

The result of this curious divergence was that a portion of 
the parish of Frant about two miles from west to east and 
about half a mile from south to north was in thecounty of Kent. 

A whole series of changes has to a large extent done away 
with this anomaly, and considerably modified the county 
boundary. 

The nucleus of Tunbridge Wells was naturally the chalybeate 
spring situate near the junction of the three parishes of Frant, 
Speldhurst and Tonbridge, and when the rapid growth of an 
urban community round this centre necessitated the formation 
of a new local government area it embraced portions of these 
three parishes. The boundaries were laid down in an Act of 
Parliament passed in the year 1835 (5and6 Wm. IVc.52sec. 3) 
setting up Commissioners for the government of the town of 
Tunbridge Wells. Although the Act did not in any way affect 
the existing parochial and county boundaries, the line laid 
down by it for marking off the portion of Frant to be included 
in the new town became some 60 years later the new county 
boundary. 

It was defined as so much of the parish of Frant as lay within 
a:line drawn from Whybourne’s Gate along the lane leading 
to Rumber’s Hill to the turnpike road from Tunbridge Wells 
to Frant and thence a short distance along such road to a lane 
leading across the Forest to Strawberry Hill and along such 
lane to the turnpike road leading from Tunbridge Wells to 
Eridge and thenina straight line across Ramslye Farm towards 
the north to a point in the road leading from Tunbridge Wells 
Common to the High Rocks where a certain lane branches off 
to Rusthall Common by the Tea Garden and extending from 
such point to a stream dividing the counties of Kent and 
Sussex. This line can easily be traced on the Ordnance Map 
and subject to modification at one point now forms the southern 
boundary of the parish of Broadwater Down and the northern 
boundary of the county of Sussex. 

The portion of Frant thus included for certain sanitary 
purposes in the town of Tunbridge Wells comprised not merely 
the north-eastern corner of the Sussex portion of the parish (in 
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which were situate the Tunbridge Wells Railway Station and a 
number of houses along the southern edge of the Common), 
but also the western section of the Kentish portion of the parish. 
This included the Nevill Cricket Ground ; but, until the 
present century, no inhabited houses. 

In 1867 this portion of Frant was formed into a separate 
ecclesiastical parish known as Broadwater Down, and when 
in 1889 Tunbridge Wells was incorporated as a municipality 
it became part of the borough for local government purposes. 

The Local Government Act of 1894 required county boun- 
daries to conform to the boundaries of the smaller units of 
which counties are composed. In pursuance of this principle 
Broadwater Down was completely detached from Frant and 
formed into a civil parish. This became part of the 
Administrative County of Kent. At the same time so much 
of the Kentish portion of Frant as had not been included in 
Broadwater Down was transferred from Frant to Tonbridge 
and any connection with Sussex was severed. 

In 1900 another small portion of the parish of Frant which 
included the site of the Tunbridge Wells Cemetery was trans- 
ferred from Frant to Broadwater Down and thereby passed 
from Sussex to Kent. 

As the result of these changes the boundary of the 
administrative county of Sussex has since 1894 followed the 
division between Frant and Broadwater Down first laid down 
by the Act of 1835 and slightly modified in Igoo. 

For Parliamentary purposes however Broadwater Down 
remained part of the Rye Division of Sussex until as recently 
as 1918 when the Redistribution Act of that year brought 
Parliamentary boundaries into conformity with those of 
local government areas. 

Moreover Broadwater Down is still included in the Rural 
Deanery of Frant and Diocese of Chichester, and as Poor 
Law Unions have never conformed very closely to county 
boundaries it has also remained part of the Sussex Poor Law 
Union of Ticehurst. Further as registration districts are based 
on Poor Law areas, Broadwater Down is still included in the 
Registration County of Sussex, a point of some importance for 
persons engaged in genealogical research. 

The effect of these changes, though not yet quite fully worked 
out, has been to transfer from Sussex to Kent an important 
slice of territory, to reduce the area of Frant and to make it 
entirely Sussex, and to make Tunbridge Wells an entirely 
Kentish town. The area of Broadwater Down is 720 acres, 
and the population in 1921 was 1860. No antiquities of 
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importance are affected. Until the discovery of the springs 
created Tunbridge Wells the area was mostly uncultivated 
forest land. 

(To be continued). 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from Vol. I, p. 248) 

When transcribing, with the kind permission of the Rector, 
all the marriages to 1779 in the register of St. Michael’s, 
Crooked Lane, London (now united with St. Magnus the 
Martyr, London Bridge), I came across the following entries 
relating to Sussex : 

St. MICHAEL’s, CROOKED LANE, 1539-1779: 

1634—Apr.24. JohnInwoodof Walton upon the Thames 
in Surrey, gent. and Rosse Kenward of Mayfeild in Sussex. 

1645—Oct. 2. Abraham Bennet of Roberts Bridge in 
Sussex and Jane (blank). 

1649-50—Jan. 1.—Mathew Playford of Stanmore in 
Sussex and Elinor Mall of Abchurch, London. 

1650—Oct. 28.—Thomas Littleton of Rogate in Essex \ 
(? Sussex) and Martha Blagrave of Oking in Surrey. 

1652-3—Jan. 31. John Mallis of Merston in Sussex and 
Elizabeth Carill of Slyndon in same county. (Mallis 
in the text but Wallis in the margin). 

1653—Sep. 27. Thomas Wood of Westhoadley, gentle- 
man and Anne Barton of Wartling parish, by a 
Strainger. 

1653—Sep. 27. Samuell Barton gentleman and Mris. 
Elizabeth Luxford both of Wartling parish. 

1659—June 30. Thomas Butcher of Worth in Sussex 
and Anne Coxall of West Hoadly in same county (by 
banns) as per cert. testifyed. 

1660—June 9. Edmund Wade of Silmiston in Sussex 
and Mary Bridger of Waldon in same county. 

1674—May 14. John Smith of Hamsey in Sussex, 
Butcher and Elizabeth Lane of (blank) neere Lewis in 
same county, spinster, by lic. 

1713—-May 6. George Pearsley of Deffetcham in Surry 
bach. and Eliz. Tupper of Pulborough. 

1720-1-—Jan. 1. Isaac Jackson of Middle Temple, 
London, widr. and Elizabeth Briscoe of Amberly 
Castle in Sussex, spin. by lyc. 
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1723—May 9. Thomas Harsly of Horsham in Sussex, 
widr. and Mary Turner of same place, widow, by lic. 
1723—Dec. 24. Robert Browne of St. Lawrence Jury 
widr. and Anne Groombridge of Horsham, Sussex, 
spinster. 
1736—Oct. 19. Thomas Frewin of Rye in Sussex, bach. 
and Philadelphia Tucker of ye same Place, spinster. 
1744-5—Feb. 26. Thomas Graveley of Chichester in 
Sussex, bach. and Sarah Milton of Eltham in Kent, 
spinster. 

When transcribing, with the kind permission of the Rector, 
all the marriages from 1557 to 1712 in the register of St. 
Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge, with which parish that of 
St. Margaret, New Fish Street Hill was united after the Great 
Fire, I came across the following references to Sussex. St. 
Margaret’s was the first church destroyed in the fire, and no 
register prior thereto exists. 

St. MAGNUS THE MARTYR, LONDON BRIDGE, 1557-1712: 

1606—June 18. William Avom and Margaret Daniell of 
Iden in Sussex by lycence. 

1686—Apr. 22. John Grattwick of Hendfeild in Sussex 
and Jane Westonof Allhallowes Lombard Street, by lyc. 

1693—Oct. 31. Andrew Kendrick of the middle (? Middle 
Temple) and Dorothy Baker of Rothsfeild in Sussex by lic. 

1696—Sep. 9. Thomas Cooper of Chister in Sussex and 
Elizabeth Croucher of same, by lic. 

1706—June 20. John Bryn of Hodley in Sussex and 
Elizabeth Powell of Kingston in Surry. 

1709—Sep. 15. Joseph Cooper of St. Magnus the Martyr 
and Sarah Browne of Parham in Sussex. 





THE SELWYN MONUMENT, FRISTON. 
(Plate II). 

The little Church of St. James the Greater, Friston, possesses 
one of the most satisfying interiors of our Sussex Churches, the 
timbers of the roof being of special interest. About the middle 
of the last century Miss Anne Gilbert of Birling Manor built 
a small north transept to accommodate the Selwyn monuments. 
One of these, to Thomas Selwyn (ob. 1613) and his wife 
Elizabeth (Goring), is chiefly of alabaster, the kneeling effigies 
of himself and his wife being set beneath an arch flanked by 
columns, carrying an entablature, on a sarcophagus carved 
with the kneeling figures of their six daughters. A feature 
of the tomb is the arrangement of the heraldry, in which and in 
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other particulars it follows the damaged memorial to the 
Shirleys at Wiston. There is a large central cartouche on the 
cornice, with two others, one each side, and six shields (in 
pairs of three) behind the columns to show the marriages of 
the daughters. 

Unfortunately when the tomb was moved to its present 
position, not only was it badly fitted together so as to confuse 
its design, but the sections were cramped with iron which has 
wrought serious damage. The Vicar, the Rev. A. A. Evans, 
has very wisely had the whole monument taken apart and re- 
fitted (with copper cramps), and the heraldry which was 
obliterated is now restored. ‘The work has been most carefully 
done by Mr. C. F. Bridgman of Lewes, under the direction of 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey. Mr. Godfrey’s brother, Mr. G. G. God- 
frey, who repainted the heraldry had the help of General Fane 
Lambarde, whose blason of the Coats is given below :— 

Shields on the cornice, Central cartouche. 

SELWyN—Argent on a bend cotised sable three annulets 
or all within a border engrailed gules; quartering 
MARSHALL.—Argent on a chevron twixt three bugle 
horns sable with bawdricks or three arrows points down- 
ward argent ; and ApAM—Vert on a chevron argent 
a griffin segreant sable. 

Right side. 

Gorinc—Quarterly of eight, viz : Goring, Dyke, Camoys, 
Hawtrey, Radmylde, Covert, Pelham, Scures. ‘The full 
blason of the Goring achievement is given by Gen. 
Fane Lambarde iu S.A.C. lxviii, p.82. 

Left side. 

SELWyN—Impaling the coat of GorING, here quarterly of 
nine, Goring being repeated in the ninth. 


Shields behind the columns showing the marriages 
of the six daughters ; in each case SELWYN is impaled. 
Left side. 

Woopwarbp (cadet)—Argent a chevron sable twixt three 
grasshoppers vert, a mullet for difference. 

PARKER—Azure fretty a fess or. 

WoopwarRD—(as above, without the mark of cadency). 

Right side. 

NETHERSOLE—Per pale gules and azure three griffins 
segreant or: and DENNE—Argent two flaunches sable 
each charged with a leopard’s head or. 

GRATWICKE— Or three roundels azure eachcharged witha 
fret or. 

Dunx—Argent a lion’s head erased gules. 


Plate II. To face p 16 





The Selwyn Monument, Friston Church (c. 1613). 
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NOTES. 


TWO DOMESDAY BOOK FREEHOLDS.—At Ferring only 
one person is recorded in D.B. as holding freely of the Bishop, 
one Ansfrid, whoholdstwohides. AtAldingbourne among the 
four lay freeholders is one Ansfrid, who holds one hide. 

In the Carte Baronum of 1166, Amfrid de Ferringes is 
returned as holding land of the Bishop by knight service, but 
of course the amount is not stated. 

In the Aldingbourne Park Paling List of 1257! Amfrid de 
Ferryng maintains a length of paling corresponding to a two- 
hide holding. He may have maintained more, as the list is 
possibly incomplete. 

In the Chichester Feodary of c. 1266? the heir of Amfrid de 
Ferryng holds of the Bishop three hides, two at Ferring and one 
at Lidsey. We are, therefore, obviously dealing with one 
estate held by men whose principal seat was at Ferring, and 
with whom the Christian name Ansfrid or Amfrid was 
hereditary. Two villeins named Anfrid occur in the Ferring 
Custumal? who may have had freeholders as godfathers. 

By 1310 the de Ferring estate had passed into the hands of 
Nicholas de Barenton‘. 

William Rede’s Rental of 13795 has under Ferring free- 
holders :—‘ The heirs of William Stopham, formerly Nicholas 
Baryngton alias Ferryng, hold in demesne and service two 
hides at Estferryng.’ And, under Aldingbourne freeholders® :— 
‘ Alice atte Setene holds a hide’? at Ludsey, called atte Setene, 
formerly of Nicholas Baryngton of Ferryng called Hedehone.’ 

East Ferring House is, therefore, clearly identifiable as a 
known eleventh century freehold. The present Headhone 
farm in Lidsey has been rebuilt on a new site a few rods away 
from the old one, but the old farm house is marked in Yeakell 
and Gardner’s map. 

W. D. PECKHAM. 


A DRUNGEWICK HERIOT.—In 1353, John, son and heir 
of John de Haffolde, held a house and 300 acres freehold in 
Wysbergh parish. The heriot on this was ‘a horse and gear 
with all purtenance.’$ 


(1) S.R.S. xxxi,go. (2) Ibid.,134. (3) Ibid.,75,78. (4) Ibid., 142. 
(5) Chichester MSS., Liber C. f. 117, v. (6) Ibtd., f. 112, v. 

(7) ‘ Containing 32 acres’ inserted in a more or less contemporary 
hand. ‘The acreage of the hide seems to have been abnormal for Alding- 
bourne Manor. 


(8) S.R.S. xxxi pp.67, 69. 
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By 1376 this had passed into the hands of Richard, fifth 
Earl of Arundel, who died in that year. Not long after, in 
1379, Bishop William Rede presented a schedule of claims on 
Richard, sixth Earl of Arundel, for arrears of feudal dues, 
including the heriot on this property'. The interest of this lies 
in the fact that the ‘ gear’ (harnesium) of the heriot is there 
specified as ‘saddle, bridle, boots, spurs, sword, cloak and hat.’ 
Six horse heriots ((presumably all including gear) were com- 
pounded for in the course of the next year by a payment of 
£6 13s. 4d.2. In 1321, before the rise in prices due to the Black 
Death, a horse, being the heriot of an Apuldram yardling, sold 
for {1 1s. od.3; and Thorold Rogers quotes {1 13s. 4d. and 
£1 4s. 6d. as prices for horses in 13801; the Bishop’s demands 
were, therefore, very moderate. The later practice of allowing 
a heriot to be redeemed, as a matter of course, below its market 
value does not seem to have come in ; as an ox heriot, under the 
the same claim, appears to have been rendered in kind. 


W. D. PECKHAM. 


ANOTHER MEDIA VAL STEELYARD WEIGHT.— 
By a strange coincidence the subject of early steelyard weights 
received attention in several archzological publications during 
the year 1926. In our own Sussex Collections (S.A.C. Lxvii, 


189) Dr. E. Curwen dealt with 
the matter fully in connection 
with an example found at Yap- 
ton in West Sussex. In the 
Antiquaries Journal for Octo- 
ber, 1926, one from Bedfordshire 
was described and_ illustrated 
and in the Proceedings of the 
Dorset Nat. Hist. and Anti- 
quarian Field Club, Vol. xlvii 
(1926), there is a detailed account 
by Dr. G. Dru Drury of 34 
known examples. 

We are able to give a drawing of still another weight of the 
same type, which, it is understood, was found in the neigh- 





(1) Chichester MSS. Liber P., f. 125, another copy on f. 212. 

(2) Ibid., Liber C., f. 168, where there is a somewhat different, and 
in places fuller, account of the same claim. 

(3) P.R.O., Min: Acc: 1016: 5. (4) Agriculture and Prices 11 
p.260. 
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bourhood of Willingdon in East Sussex. Its general features 
are similar to the Yapton specimen, but it differs in the 
important matter of the shields. Instead of four, there are only 
three, and the double-headed eagle appearing on two of the 
Yapton shields, does not occur at all onthe Willingdon weight, 
each of the shields bearing a lion rampant crowned, nor is there 
any trace of the iron pin described by Dr. Curwen. It has 
the usual hole at the bottom of the weight, filled in with white 
cement, the edges of the bronze casing being slightly incurved, 
making the base rather flattened. In addition, thereare two 
ragged holes, one on each side, giving the impression that the 
weight had been used as a hammer. It has been remarked 
that no two of the weights hitherto found are exactly alike 
in size and detail, but so far as one can judge from the illustra- 
tion and description of the Wareham weight given in Dr. 
Drury’s paper, the Willingdon specimen is as nearly as possible 
acounterpart. ‘The absence of a double incised line below the 
shoulder appears to be the only difference. The shields and 
bearings are identical and the approximate weight, I-lb. 15-ozs., 
height, 24 inches, and circumference, 7} inches, also tally very 
closely. 
W.B. 


A COMMONWEALTH TAX ASSESSMENT, EBERNOE, 
PETWORTH.— 
Rotherbridge Hundred: Ebernoe Tithing. 

A true copy ofa Tax made the 2othof April, 1645 towards the 
raysing of 945! which is laid upon the hundred for Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the Earl Leven and the Army in Ireland. Gregorie 
Hurst and Leon" Strudwick of Hills Green being Sessors. 
Mr. Henry Dawtrey for Moore Polland and 


Boxall - - - - g9 10 oO 
Thom Goven for the Clench lands - ~ I 14 6 
Mr Saville for Wassell and the forest - rE: 9 
Mr Smith and Edward Collens for Willand = - 014 3 
Jo Chaplin for Hillam ~ - - 2 0 6 
Mr Wesden for Battlehurst —- - ~ 35 0 
Ric. Morley for Brownings and Langley - o 12 © 
HenY March for Bucherland - - 27 6 
Gre Haynes for Sladeland  - - - II5 9 
Tho Penfold for Thornland ~ - r 8 6 
HenY Strudwick for Cruchland for pte of Black- 

mans Wood and harpnots - - I 4 0 
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Hen Strudwick of Hills green for Cenings -—- 
Ric Edwards and his Mother for pte of Black- 

mans Wood and Limboe Mead - - 
Gregory Hurst for Crafold -—- ~ ~ 
George Penicod for Palfremans - - 
Leon? Morley for Penyland — - - 
Chickens in Overingtons (acre ?) ~ - 
Willi Coats for Langhurst - - - 
Capell Garden - - - 
Widow Reed for Hardings land ~ ~ 
Jo. Constable for the Mill andland - - 
Mr Smith for pte of p...... sland - = 
Balcheston Baker —- - - ~ 
Math. Penicod - - - - 
Thomas Christmas -—- ~ 
Tho. Strodwick for pte of Sparkeses land - 
Ric. More for Evernoe land —- - - 
Tho Strudwick for pte of Butcherland ~ 
Tho Forlonger ~ ~ ~ - 
Jo Reed for Sibland — - _ 
Tho Chapman for pte of Butcherland - 
Tho Strudwick for Bittlesham - - 
More for little Acoll -— - - ~ 
Hillsgreen  —- - - - ~ 
More for Berncefold — - ~ ~ 
Jo Kennen for Farthings - - - 
Walter Shorte for pte of Slyfold ~ - 
Tho Holte for pte of the same ~ ~ 
Willi Boxall for Goundfold —- - - 
Jo Tanner for Hiefold ~ - - 
George Shudd ~ - - - 
Heny Simmon - _ ~ 
Tho Dawes for pte of Allfields ~ - 
Heny Bonner for Buckemans ~ ~ 
| for Hienones - - - 
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gs Brooke - - - 

. » man Spicers and Walters - - 
Jo. .ooker for pte of Shunnings - - 
Leon? Mose for Brownings —- - - 
Chillfold Line - - - - 


A copy from a copy of the Original (now lost) made for me by 
the late H. L. Napper of Loxwood. 


C. R. HAINES, M.A., B.D., F.S.A. 
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A CARVED FIGURE 
FROM LEWES.—In the 
house in St. Andrew’s 
Lane, Lewes, built by 
George Goring (vide 
Sussex Notes and Queries 
Vol. I. 22), is a room 
which contains a con- 
siderable amount of fine 
oak panelling which pro- 
bably adorned one of the 
principal apartments of 
the Elizabethan house. 
It has been re-fixed and 
made out in places with 
pine, but it is none the less 
a very notable piece of 
craftsmanship. Over the 
fireplace are the coats of 
arms of George Goring 
and his brother Sir Henry 
(who was also building a 
house in Lewes, now the 
Westgate Chapel), both 
coats bearing the sameim- 
palement, since the two 
brothers married sisters, 
daughters of William 
Everard and Joan 
(Erneley). (vide Suss. 
Arch. Coll. Ixviii. 83). 
But the most striking fea- 
ture of the panelling is a 
series of caryatid figures, 
which divide the “‘attick”’ 
of the wainscot above the 
cornice, and stand im- 
mediately over the 
pilasters. Each of these 
figures shows the upper 
half length undraped 
a boveaterminal diminish- 
ing block carved with 
characteristic ornament, 
and upon the heads are 
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baskets filled with fruit and flowers. The only exception, 
among these almost bacchanalian figures, is that of a sober 
personage with trimmed beard, dressed in a jacket with a high 
collar and a broad brimmed hat, holding a vessel for water 
or other liquid. On this figure, inscribed below with the 
date 1579, is the name IoHN HatrHoR (John Hathorne) 
which we can hardly interpret as other than the signature of 
the craftsman. May it not be that we have here also 
the portrait of the man who carved the figures, and who, 
perhaps, was also responsible for the satyrs on the porch of 
Sir Henry Goring’s house by the West Gate? It would be 
interesting to discover if Hathorne was a Sussex man andifany 
other work by him is known. ‘The following are the only two 
references to the name which I have been able to discover in 
Sussex Records :—-Thomas Heighthorne, Ifield, 1641 (W. Sussex 
Protestation Returns) and Elizabeth Haythorne (widow) 
married at Westhampnett in 1668. The careful drawing, with 
enlargement of the name, was made by Mr. E. F. Harvey. 
W. H. GODFREY. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S WILL—The following summary of the 
testamentary dispositions of Samuel Durrant, a Mercer of 
Waldron and a member of a well-known Sussex family, will 
give a fair idea of the circumstances of a prosperous village 
business man at the end of the 17th century, besides affording 
some useful genealogical and topographical information. 

The will is dated 8th September, 1701. After the customary 
commendation of his soul to God and a general direction as to 
his burial, he proceeds to ‘‘ the disposicion of such estate as it 
hath pleased God to blesse me with in this world.”’ 

He gives the following legacies :—-To Mary his loving wife 
£20 and also the use of his plate and silver spoons for her life. 
After her decease to his son John Durrant his old silver 
tumbler ; to his son Samuel Durrant his wrought silver tum- 
bler ; to his youngest son Joseph Durrant his silver tankard ; 
and the silver spoons (except two afterwards bequeathed) to 
the three sons equally. 

To his granddaughter Sarah Bradshaw one silver porringer, 
one silver spoon marked with M.W. and his smallest silver 
spoon, also the chest in the best chamber of his dwelling house. 
In the event of her death under 21 years of age, these articles 
are given to the testator’s granddaughters Anne Durrant, 
Mary Durrant and Sarah Durrant. 

To Mary his wife all his linen, the best bed with all the 
furniture thereto belonging, the chest of drawers, one table and 
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three stools in the best chamber of testator’s dwellinghouse 
during her life ; after her decease the bed and furniture to his 
son Joseph Durrant and the remainder of the goods in the 
said chamber to his sons Samuel and Joseph Durrant. 

To Mary his wife ‘ what necessary household she pleases to 
command ’ during her life and after her decease to his sons 
Samuel and Joseph (except the brewing vessells and tubbs) 
which he gives to his son John Durrant with one iron plate! 
in the Parlour of his (the son’s) dwelling house. To his son 
Samuel his longest spitt. 

To grandson Samuel Bradshaw {80; to grandson James 
Bradshaw {65 and to granddaughter Sarah Bradshaw (65, 
the legacy of anyone of them dying under 21 to go to the sur- 
vivors. 

To grandchildren John, Mary, Sarah, and Samuel, sons and 
daughters of his son John Durrant, and grandchildren William, 
Samuel and Anne, sons and daughter of son Samuel Durrant, 
£5 a piece, the legacies of any dying under 21 to go to the 
survivors. 

To Ebenezer Bradshaw his son in law £5 a year until such 
time as Samuel Bradshaw, son of said Ebenezer, should attain 
21 years of age, or would have attained his said age had helived, 
and no longer. 

The residue of his personal estate he gives to his sons Samuel 
and Joseph Durrant whom he appoints executors of his will. 
(Will of Real Estate). 

Testator devises his messuages lands and premises as follows: 

To his second son Samuel Durrant and his heirs a piece of 
land called Horsmans containing by estimation 4 acres at or 
near a place called the Hoadly Butts in Easthothly, co. 
Sussex, which, on or about the last day of April, 1689, testator 
surrendered into the hands of the Lord of the Manor of 
Heighton Saint Clare by the acceptance of ——--—— Shelley, 
Esq., steward of the said Court to such uses as he should by 
his last will and testament declare, limit or appoint. 

To his youngest son, Joseph Durrant, and his heirs ‘“ All 
the messuage, barne and severall peeces or parcells of Freehold 
land with thappurtenances called or knowne by the name of 
the Pooke reede scituate lying and being upon Waldron Downe 
in the parish of Waldron aforesaid conteyning by estimation 
16 acres ’’ in the occupation of Richard Smith. 

To his said son Joseph Durrant his heirs and assigns a piece 
of woodland containing by estimation 20 acres in Waldron 
which, on 24th Jan., 1688, he surrendered into the hands of the 

(1) Probably a fire back 
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Lord of the Manor of Laughton by the acceptance of John 
Hunt, Beadle, and John Attwood, gent., and James Driver, 
two customary tenants of the Manor, to the use of his will. 

Also a messuage, barn and 5 acres of land thereunto belonging 
lying upon Waldron Down near the Thornes there in Waldron 
theretofore Spray’s and late Thomas Baker’s, which, in the 
year 1691, the testator surrendered into the hands of the Lord 
of the Manor of Laughton by the acceptance of Charles 
Goodwyn, gent., Steward of the said Court. 

(Contributed by Mr. W. Clarkson Wallis, J.P.) 


SHEEP SHEARERS’ CUSTOMS.—At a Meeting held at the 
Swann Inn at Falmer on Wednesday the 21st day of May, 
1828 ; in order to adopt some regulations for the Government 
and Direction of the Company of Sheep Shearers, the following 
Resolutions were unanimously agreed to, viz. : 

Ist. That the Men must be at the place they are going to 
work at seven o’clock in the morning, they shall then 
immediately go to breakfast and be in the Barn ready 
to go to work at eight o’clock. To be allowed cold 
meat, or meat pies for their breakfast and one quart 
of Ale each man. 

2nd. That they shall light up twice in the forenoon and be 
allowed each time one pint of Ale a man. 

3rd. That they have at dinner boiled Meat, Meat Puddings, 
or Pies, what small beer they like and } pint of Strong ~ 
Beer each Man after Dinner. 

4th. That they be allowed to light up twice in the after- 

noon, that they have a Pint of mixed Beer half Ale 
and half strong the first time, and at the other, a Pint 
of Ale each man. 

5th. That they be allowed cold Meat and Bread and Cheese 
for Supper, one Quart of Ale each Man, with One 
Pint of Strong Beer a Man after Supper. That they 
are to be allowed one hour and } for Supper and to 
drink their Beer and that no smoking or singing be 
allowed. 

6th. That they have rod. per Score for Ewes, Lambs and 
Tags when the whole are shorn, and 18d. per score 
for Ewes and Tags, 14d. per score for Lambs, when only 
a part are shorn, to have 20d. per score for Shearing a 
Wether Flock, and in case any employer wishes to 
limit the number of his sheep to be shorn in one day toa 
less number than Forty per Man, the Company to be 
paid for that limited number the same as if Forty 
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were shorn. To have 1/- per hundred for Winding, 
3d. a hundred for Black Lamb and 2/6 perday extra for 
the captain and 1/- for the Tar Boy. 

7th. That in case of wet weather, the Men to have a 
Breakfast as usual, with a Quart of Ale, and wait till 
their employer pleases to see if there is any probability 
of Shearing any Sheep on that day. 

8th. That the captain have full power to discharge any 
Shearers not acting up to these regulations. 

gth. That the Captain do have a copy of these Resolutions 
which he shall give to the Master where he goes to 
Work in the morning—and any Master deviating from 
any of these resolutions, shall forfeit 5 guineas to be 
paid to Mr. Ellman the Chairman of this Meeting, who 
shall call a Meeting of not less than five Masters who 
shall examine the captain and distribute the money 
amongst any of the Shearers who from attention to 
their Work, or from any other circumstances they may 
think most deserving. 


Signed, JOHN ELLMAN, F. P. WHITFIELD, HENRY 
ROGERS, JOHN ELLMAN, jur., GEO: ELLMAN, 
GEO: FILDER, WM. ARKCOLE. 


(Contributed by My. A. F. Graves). 


HOP TALLIES.—Down to about 80 years ago hop pickers 

in East Sussex and Kent were not paid in cash during the actual 

days of working but they were given a 

tally with a number on it indicating the 

number of bushels they had picked. At 

the end of the season the pickers returned 

their tallies to the farmer who paid them 

the amount due. ‘The tallies were usually 

made of lead or tin and varied in size 

from that of a farthing to a penny. 

en tag ncaa. Many of them bore the name or initials 

Teelionn "Mavheld. of the farmer, or of the farm itself. Here 

(Cir. 1850). is a representation of a tally for 60 

bushels, issued formerly by George Stevens, 

of Trodgers Farm, Mayfield. It is made of lead, weight 
# oz. (No inscription on the back). 


K. H. MACDERMOTT. 
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RUDGWICK CHURCH KEYS.—Mr. S. D. Secretan sends 
us drawings of some unusual keys belonging to Rudgwick 
Church, which are here re-produced. Nos. 1 and2 are for the 
west door, the latter being in regular use. The duplicate key, 
No. 1, which is probably the work of an ingenious local 
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Rudgwick Church Keys. 
craftsman, is kept at the vicarage, and Miss Drury, the daughter 
of a former Vicar, says that it was handed over to her father 
when he became Vicar in 1866. No.3 is the key of the south 
door and is in daily use. The larger keys are 12 inches in 
length. It would be interesting to know of any other examples 
of keys with the sacred initials. 


‘“ AMMONITE ORDER” IN ARCHITECTURE.—In my 
lecture Some Lewes Townsfolk ofthe Past, reprinted last year, 
I mentioned that Dr. Gideon Mantell, in adapting the two 
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middle houses of Castle Place, Lewes, for his residence and 
museum ‘‘ characteristically evolved a new type of Ionic 
column with an ammonite for the volute.” This needs 
correction, as I see in The Portrait of Sir John Soane, just 
published by Mr. Arthur T. Bolton (p.g8) that “ George 
Dance, R.A., had built in 1789 the gallery in Pall Mall for 
Boydell, providing it with a remarkable facade, an example 
of his original ‘‘ Ammonite order,” the volutes of the capitals 
of the pilasters being derived from that shell formation.” 
Mantell’s work was in 1812. It would be interesting to know 
if there are other examples in Sussex. 
W.4H.G. 

ADAM MOLEYNS, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER.—Interest 
in Adam Moleyns, one of the medieval statesmen bishops, who 
held the See of Chichester from 1446 to 1450 has been aroused 
by the attribution to him of the authorship of “‘ The Libelle 
of Englyshe Polycye,’’ a poem on the use of Sea-power, 1436. 
The suggestion is made by Sir George Warner, D. Litt., in 
his introduction to the poem recently published under his 
editorship. 


TWO CHARMS AND A RECIPE.—A pocket account book 
used by John Skinner, a farmer, of Strood Green (between 
Wisborough Green and Petworth), during the period, 1690 to 
1732, has been preserved, and among other items of no general 
interest are the following :— 

A Chame for a Oxe. 

My Lord and my Lady went over the Sea Seven year 
that is past my Lord made fish my Lord made Flesh my 
Lord made food for man and for beast I charge the 
blader to break behinde or before in the name of God 
Amen. 





When Jesus saw the Cras where one his body should be 
Crusified it be Gan to Shake the Jeues Asked what hast 
Thou an Augu he answered him and said whoo so ever 
kepes this saying in mind or writing shall neather be 
trobled with neather Augu norfeavear. SoLordhelp Thy 
sarvant who putteth his trust in thee Amen. 

This second Charm is most carefully written out, as if the 
writer fully intended to keep the saying in writing. 





Halfe a gallon of adder Spears henbane featherfoy 
paselly sage earby grass Ribwortt camamoil cumferry 
hemlock of Each a handful. 
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There is nothing to indicate what this recipe is for, but it 
looks a rather deadly concoction. Perhaps someone with 
knowledge of ‘‘ simples”’ can identify the more uncommon 
ingredients and suggest the use. 

E. L. BOTTING. 





QUERIES. 


PINKHURST AND DEDISHAM, SLINFORD.—Can any 
reader give information as to ‘“ Pinkhurst,’’ an old farmhouse 
at Slinfold ? It is apparently a medizval house, and possibly 
an old Manor house. It is a long and narrow building, with 
plenty of old oak, both inside and outside. The roof is of 
tiles, the original Horsham stone having been removed some 
yearsago. It has been used as two cottages, but is now as one 
house again. There is a fine oldoak doorway on the top of the 
stairs, with signs of rude carving, and in one of the rooms a 
curious stone fire-place with fluted edges, evidently of local 
sandstone. It is stated by a local resident to be as old as 
Dedisham, which is associated with King John. Dedisham 
is an old Manor house. Was Pinkhurst also one. ? 


Horsham. E. G. APEDAILE. 

Pinkhurst was certainlyaManor. The volumes ofthe Sussex Record 
Society contain several references. In Vol. xxiii (Sussex Fines) there 
are Fines in 1338, 1347 and 1447, in which Pynkhurst appears among 
the Manors of the Earl of Arundel, and at a later date, from 1575-1814, 
* references occur in Vol. xx. (Sussex Manors) pp.351, 424 and 504. 


ED. 


IRON FURNACES OR HAMMERS.—Can any reader 
identify the following names of furnaces or hammers? Black- 
fold or Blackfeild, Gastons Bridge (?), Holmsted Bridge, 
Batsford and Ashfelde near Warbleton, Parfrye, Dorndale 
(in Kent) and the following havens near Lewes, viz, Miching 
and Broyle. 

ERNEST STRAKER. 


We have suggested to Mr. Straker the following possible identifi- 
cations :—Batsford, a farm 2 miles S.E. of Warbleton Church, and for 
the havens, Meeching (the old name of Newhaven) and the Broyle in 
Ringmer, withahavenontheOuse. Gastons bridge may be associated 
with Gastons Barn in W. Grinstead or Gassons Farm in Bolney; in 
both places there is water quite near. Other suggestions are invited. 

ED. 
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THE NAME OF MAYFIELD (I.249).—The meaning of 
the 13th century presentation of Mayfield as ‘“‘ Megthefeud ” 
is obvious; but may I ask why the 11th century form 
“Magavelda’”’ has not been explained by Prof. A. Mawer ? 
Eadmer tells us that he was indebted for much of his knowledge 
of St. Dunstan to A¢gelric who was bishop of Selsey from 1058 
to 1070. Therefore the 11th century form “ Magavelda”’ is 
historical and reliably Old English. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


COAST LINE CHANGES.—I am anxious to discover 
information concerning the probable line of the coast between 
Brighton and Eastbourne (and more especially between Seaford 
and Eastbourne) in pre-historic times. Can onyone either give 
me information on this point or refer me to sources of 
information. J. G. D. CLARK. 





REPLIES. 


A WESTHAM INSCRIPTION (I.257).—To W. H. Godfrey’s 
query I venture to suggest IMS—Jesus Mundi Salvator,— 
Jesus, Saviour of the World. S. E. WINBOLT. 


VINEYARD AT WEST HOATHLY (I.257).—There was a 
field called The Vineyard at Three Bridges, now buried under 
the shunting yard. 

Lower, in his History of Sussex, states that at the Vineyard 
at the Hermitage, Buxted, not very far from West Hoathly, 
there were remains of perhaps medieval vines in 1870. 

This is a remarkably sheltered position surrounded with high 
rocks. 

He also states that vineyards flourished in Ewhurst parish 
in ancient times. Perhaps these latter were in connection 
with Robertsbridge Abbey. ERNEST STRAKER. 


LURKINS (I.256).—Like very many of our field-names, this 
is probably derived from the name of a person who at some 
time held the land in question. 

In Eastbourne we find practically the same name, 
‘Lorchins,’ applied to lands in the 16th Century, while the 
family name Lorkyn occurs from the 14th Century onwards. 
In the Subsidy Rolls, 1296-1332 (Suss. Rec. Soc. Vol. x) the 
name Lorekyn occurs as a surname in several places in West 
Sussex, ED. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Fifteenth Volume of the Walpole Society, 1927, 
containing, among other contributions, John Bushnell, 
Sculptor, by Katharine A. Esdaile. 

English Monumental Sculpture since the Renaissance, by 
Katharine A. Esdaile, S.P.C.K., 1927. 

The valuable work accomplished by the Walpole Society in 
extending our knowledge of English art is too well known to 
require any emphasis by me, but it is fitting that some special 
notice should be taken of matters relating to Sussex, when they 
are discussed in the Society’s publications. The 15th volume', 
in addition to admirable articles on Tilly Kettle and John 
Sell Cotman, contains a most interesting paper by Mrs. Esdaile 
on the sculptor John Bushnell, of whomat least two important 
works belong to Sussex, and I was so attracted by the forceful 
qualities of her contribution that I sought at once the more 
general work which she has just published on English Sculpture. 
This, as I expected, contained many memorable references to 
Sussex monuments. 

There is no doubt that Mrs. Esdaile will open the eyes of her 
readers to the wide and fascinating field that awaits them, 
in searching out the later monuments in our churches, and 
engaging in all the joys of classification and identification. 
And just because the study of human affairs is so pregnant with 
interest the search once started will become a revelation, and 
in due time an appreciation of unsuspected beauty and 
unbelievable charm. Thetypical “guide book,’ as Mrs. Esdaile 
says, will continue to refer contemptuously to the work of 
artists whose ideals are outside the parochial limit of guide- 
book philosophy, but those who are born with the antiquary’s 
and historian’s unquenchable thirst for knowledge of all that 
pertains to the life of common humanity, will follow eagerly 
where our author so enthusiastically leads. 

It is a reflection upon our records that no one could say, at 
the moment, how many of these beautiful wall tablets adorn 
the walls of our churches, and it would be difficult to give a list 
of the more important monuments in the county. Individual 
prejudice and prepossession apart, we know that these stones 
have been set up for record, and that every one of them is the 
work of some humble craftsman, if not of some artist, acclaimed 
in hisown time. In Mrs. Esdaile’s book there are references 
to the monuments at Arundel, Ashburnham, Battle, Boreham, 
Boxgrove, Broadwater, Chichester, Chiddingly, East Grinstead, 
(1) Which the Society has presented to the Barbican House Library. 
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East Hoathly, Firle, Fletching, Hailsham, Horsham, Horsted 
Keynes, Isfield, Mayfield, Old Shoreham, Selsey, Slaugham, 
Sompting, Wadhurst, West Grinstead, West Wittering, Wiston 
and Withyham. Her comments on their character and the 
circumstances of their erection are not less interesting than the 
insight she shows into the times of which they are a vivid 
reflection, and she simply annihilates the ill-bred contempt 
for the epitaph and allegory that meant so real an emotion 
to our ancestors, by the simple means of writing with ease and 
resolution from the solid standpoint of historical appraisement, 
free from petty cleverness or bias. 

Mrs. Esdaile’s paper on John Bushnell is an important 
contribution to the history of English Sculpture. Where so 
many of our 17th and 18th century sculptors were of foreign 
birth (though none the less native by choice and adoption), 
it is worth noting that Bushnell was born of English parents, 
his father being a plumber and member of the Plumbers’ 
Company. Yet some unhappy circumstances (in which he was 
blameless) attendant on his apprenticeship to Thomas Burman, 
the sculptor of Bishop Duppa (ob. 1662), in Westminster 
Abbey, occasioned a long sojourn on the Continent, where 
the influence of Bernini gave to his art a character less English 
than that of the foreign sculptors who practiced in this country. 
Bushnell carried out an important commission in Venice and 
returned to England about 1667 (aged probably 37) to be almost 
immediately employed by Wren on the statues about Temple 
Bar, and to win fame by his figureson the new Roya! Exchange. 
I have not space to deal further with his life, but will turn at 
once to his Sussex monuments. The first was that to William 
Ashburnham and his wife Jane, Countess of Marlborough, in 
Ashburnham Church, which is well illustrated on Plate x of 
the Walpole Society’s volume?. ‘‘ Under the curtains of a 
great canopy,” says Mrs. Esdaile, ‘‘ held back....by flying 
cherubs, to reveal a coat of arms, the passive figure of the dying 
wife lies upon an altar tomb with a little angel—a daring figure 
almost wholly in the round—setting the wreath of immortality 
upon her head. At her feet kneels her husband, in periwig 
and loose classical draperies, stretching out his hands towards 
her. Bushnell has triumphed over his conventions. 


(2) An account of the Ashburnham monuments (with a photograph) 
appears in Suss. Arch. Coll. Vol. xxxvi p.168 and Vol. xxxii (Report) 
pp.xviii-xx. Mrs. Esdaile mistakes the note in Vol. xxxvi which quotes 
Bloxam’s attribution of the earlier monument (John Ashburnham, 
ob. 1671) to Nicholas Stone, as referring to the later one (William 
Ashburnham, ob. 1679), but she is of course correct, in saying the work 
could not possibly be that of Stone who died in 1647. 
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Incongruities of costume go for nothing ; the face of the 
husband and the tense hands reaching out to the dying wifeare 
haunting, unforgettable.” Much more might be said about 
this great work and its accessories, but I have room for only 
one note. The treatment of the coat of arms is exceptional 
and interesting by means of its surround of sprays of leaves in 
place of mantling, a beautiful device repeated apparently by 
Bushnell in his tabletto Mrs. Pepys at St. Olave’s, Hart Street. 

The second monument of Bushnell’s in Sussex, cannot be 
seen at the present day and its treatment is surely a disgrace to 
a county that takes real pride in its families and their 
monuments. It was erected in memory of Lady Mary, second 
wife of Sir JohnMay, (she died 1681) in the Church of Mid Lavant, 
and Mrs. Esdaile quotes the inscription and an account of the 
monument from the notes of the Parish Clerk, T. R. Mitchell 
(1791-1861). It appears that during the enlargement and 
repair of the Church between August, 1871 and February, 
1872 this monument, with a fine recumbent effigy of Lady Mary 
May, was removed as being “unsightly” and was “ buried ” 
in the vault beneath the Chancel! This is not the first time 
that monuments have been buried, foratS. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
Francis Bancroft (ob. 1727) willed that his memorial 
should remain above ground 100 years only, and then be 
interred, an instruction which was duly carried out. He 
showed some prescience in the matter of posterity’s indifference 
to the immediate past! At the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, 
Hammersmith, many fine monuments were placed beneath 
the pavement, to be happily recovered in recent years, and at 
- Hackney, others of equal value rest in crates awaiting 
restoration by more enlightened times ! I understand the 
rector of Mid Lavant Church would welcome the recovery of 
John Bushnell’s figure of Lady May, and it is only lack of 
funds that delays the re-instatement. Mrs. Esdaile has so 
amply established the claim of this artist to our admiration 
that it is inconceivable that Sussex will allow so important an 
example ofhis work tolieignominiously buried. Itis sincerely 
to be hoped that it is only necessary to make the facts known, 
to ensure the means necessary for this amends to a noble 
memory (See Frontispiece for Illustration). 

On the larger subject of the record and classification of 
Sussex monuments it will be necessary only to state the need 
and willing helpers are bound to be forthcoming. ‘The books 
before us aie a sign of anawakened public conscience, and should 
be a real help towards the removal of a standing ee 

W.HG, 





